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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


It is the unfortunate fact that there are certain 
unions in our country—some of them in highly es- 
sential and strategic industries—which are Com- 
munist-dominated, and that the Communist 
domination of these unions represents a threat to 
the national security. 

I think it is highly important to rid these unions 
of Communist domination or to insure that they 
will not be in a position to be dangerous‘’to our 
security. We should try to accomplish this objec- 
tive without at the same time providing means 
for the hampering of bona fide unions in the attain- 
ment of their legitimate objective or injecting the 
Government too far into the regulation of the in- 
ternal affairs of unions. 

So long as these unions remain under the con- 
trol of Communists we are confronted with the 
danger that their Communist leaders will use the 
legitimate grievances and aspirations of their 
members to lead them into strikes which, while 
ostensibly for good trade-union objectives, are 
designed to disrupt the defense program and, 
thereby, to advance the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia. There were a number of such Communist- 
inspired strikes in the period from 1939 to June of 
1941. We should not wait for the pattern to be 
repeated. We should take whatever action is neces- 
sary to prevent that possibility. 

I think that the threat to our national security 
represented by Communist domination of certain 
unions is so serious that legislative action is neces- 
sary. The safety of our Nation should outweigh 
other considerations. 


Maurice 9. Sebo 


A monthly magazine of news about the 
Labor Department's plans, programs, and 
projects. 
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Enactment of legislation which would bar 
Communist Party members or other subversives 
from becoming or remaining officers or employees 
of labor organizations was suggested to Congress 
in Mareh by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin. 

The Secretary testified before the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Secretary also suggested that the sub- 
committee should give serious consideration to 
amending the Labor-Management Relations Act 
1947) “so as to treat Communist-dominated 
unions the same as emplover-dominated unions.” 

In this way, he said, “bargaining with these 
unions would become an unfair labor practice. 
Justification for this approach can be found in 
the fact that Communist-dominated unions do 
not act in the ultimate interests of the emplovees 
they represent The political objectives of such 
unions are paramount and the economic interests 
of their members are subordinated to these ob- 
jectives.”’ 

In the enactment of any such provision, how- 
ever, the Secretary declared, “there should also be 
established a ‘watch-dog’ committee to keep a 
careful eve on its administration. This committee 
should make recommendations to the National 
Labor Relations Board with respect to improving 
the administration of the provision and make 
appropriate recommendations to the Congress 
with respect to any needed changes in the law. 

“This committee should be tripartite in com- 
position, having as members representatives of 
the public, of management, and of labor.” 

One doesn’t have to be a student of Marxism to 
know that trade unions are prime targets of the 
Communist movement, the Secretary said. 

“Communists have always identified themselves 
with the working man; have pretended to be inter- 
ested in the advancement of the interests of 
workers. They have penetrated unions in all coun- 
tries and have attempted to use them as a means of 
capturing political power. It is not surprising 
that, by the use of their usual techniques, they 


Tobin Suggests Congress Bar Communist Control of Unions 


have succeeded in gaining control of a very few 
unions in this country 

“So long as these unions remain under the con- 
trol of Communists we are confronted with the 
danger that their Communist leaders will use the 
legitimate grievances and aspirations of their 
members to lead them into strikes which, while 
ostensibly for good trade union objectives, are 
designed to disrupt the defense program and, 
thereby, to advance the foreign policy of Soviet 


Russia.”’ 


Secretary Quotes Roosevelt 


The Secretary cited the North American Air- 
craft strike in 1941 as an example of this tech- 
nique, and quoted President Roosevelt, who de- 
scribed it as “not a bona fide labor dispute, but 
a form of alien sabotage, inspired and directed 
by Communist forces, interested not in the ad- 
vancement of labor, but in the defeat and over- 
throw of the United States 

There is no doubt of the lovalty and patriot- 
ism of the vast majority of union members, in- 
cluding most of the members of those unions which 
are Communist-dominated, Tobin asserted. 

“There is also no doubt,”’ he continued, “‘of the 
lovalty and patriotism of the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial United Mine 
Workers, and of the unaffiliated railroad brother- 


Organizations, the 


hoods and many other independent unions 
“The AFL and the CIO,” 


their leadership in the International Confederation 


he said, “through 


of Free Trade Unions, are performing a most 
valuable service in rallying the non-Communist 
unions of the world to our cause 

“The CIO courageously met the issue of Com- 
munist influence in certain of its affiliates by 
expelling them after appropriate procedures. The 
CIO performed a great service to the country by 
this action. The problem is not completely solved, 
however. 

“Communist-dominated unions are still repre- 
senting thousands of workers, some in industries 
vital to the defense effort.”’ 
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Nonferrous Foundry Pay 

Averages $1.58 Hourly 
Nonferrous foundry Nation 

averaged $1.58 an hour in August of 1951, ac- 


workers in the 


cording to a survey by the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The middle 50 percent of the production workers 
received between $1.35 and $1.78 an hour. At the 
extremes, 4 percent of the workers earned less than 
$1.10 an hour and 5 percent earned $2.20 or more. 

Among the five major economic regions where 
nonferrous foundries are located, average earnings 
ranged from $1.39 an hour in the Middle West to 
$1.66 on the Pacific Coast. In the Great Lakes 
region, embracing over half the nonferrous foundry 
workers, the wage level was $1.65 an hour; in the 
Middle Atlantic States, with about a fifth of the 
employment, workers averaged $1.49 an hour. 


Located in Larger Areas 

About 9 out of 10 nonferrous foundries are 
located in communities of 100,000 persons or more. 
Highest occupational averages were recorded for 
San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. 

Occupational averages on a Nation-wide basis 
fell, with few exceptions, between the $1.33 average 
of shake-out men and the $1.91 average of floor 
molders. Occupations with extreme averages were 
watchmen ($1.18), wood patternmakers ($2.40), 
and metal patternmakers ($2.43). Chippers and 
grinders, comprising one out of every nine foundry 
workers, had average earnings of $1.42 an hour. 


Higher in Mass-Production 

Foundries engaged in mass-production opera- 
tions generally reported higher occupational earn- 
ings than jobbing foundries in New England, 
Great Lakes, and Middle West. Those producing 
castings primarily on a jobbing basis showed a 
wage advantage in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
regions. Differences between averages were typical- 
lv less than 5 percent, regardless of which type of 
operation had the higher average earnings. Work- 
ers in aluminum or magnesium foundries usually 
averaged more than those processing brass or 
bronze metals. 

The survey covered foundries with 8 or more 
workers, producing principally nonferrous cast- 
ings. Excluded were foundries using chiefly die- 
casting methods. 
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Tobin Proposes To Revise 
Walsh-Healey Regulations 


A general revision of regulations under th 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act was propose: 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin on Mare! 
8. Applicable to Government supply contracts of 
more than $10,000, the act provides for minimum 
wage, overtime pay, child-labor and safety and 
health standards. 

The proposed regulations, in clarifying th 
language of the present regulations, point out that 
the primary contractor who receives a Government 
award must not only accept the statutory responsi 
bilities with regard to his own operations, but hy 
also expressly agrees to be liable for any violations 
by a covered secondary contractor that he may 
engage to do work on his contract. 

Generally, the work of a secondary contractor 
who supplies the primary contractor with varts o1 
ingredients, or performs operations on commodities 
for the primary contractor, is covered by the act if 
it is the regular practice in the industry that manu- 
factures the commodities required by the Govern- 
ment contract to manufacture also the particular 
parts and ingredients of the commodity, or to per- 
form the sublet operations. 

The proposals also make it clear that the second- 
ary contractor is liable, too, for all his acts or 
omissions which result in failure to comply with 
the act and the contract, if he is covered by the 
act and the prime contractor has notified him—or 
he is otherwise aware 
to the act. 

Tobin gave interested persons until April 7 to 


that the contract is subject 


submit their views on his proposed regulations, 
which follow in many respects those currently in 
effect. 

He also pointed out that his proposals do not 
affect the temporary exceptions from the Walsh- 
Healey Act provisions that apply to the award of 
contracts to defense production pools and to con- 
tracts for certain canned fruits and vegetables for 
the armed forces. 

National Output Rises 

The national output rose from 104 billion dollars 
in 1929 
the physical quantity of the output increased 80 


a peak vear— to 283 billions in 1950, and 


percent. Dollar wages and salaries tripled, from 51 
billion dollars in 1929 to 153 billions in 1950. 
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Experience gained in a 6-months’ training course 
in the Department of Labor’s Women’s Bureau 
has earned a quick promotion for Miss Bibijan of 
Mysore, India (she has no given name, which is 
not unusual in India 

“T have a very happy news to tell you,’”’ Miss 
Bibijan wrote Miss Frieda Miller, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. “I have been appointed as the 
Chief of the Women’s Division in the Department 
of Labor, Government of Mysore (State). Now | 
have the whole Mvsore State under my jurisdiction 
and have very heavy responsibilities.”’ 

Miss Bibijan spent from November 1950 to May 
1951, in the Department of Labor under an award 
of a 6-months’ in-training grant made by the 
Women’s Bureau under the United States Govern- 
ment’s Program of Cooperation with other coun- 
tries 

Mysore, in the Southwestern portion of India, is 
one of the more industrialized states. In area it ts 
about two-thirds that of Ohio, but it has about one 
and one-fourth times the population of Ohio. 

Dr. Kechkineh Kazemi, director of the Depart- 
ment of Women and Young Workers of Iran, has 
returned to Teheran, after completion of a similar 


Girl Trained in Department Now Heads Women’s Bureau in India 






training course. She and Miss Bibijan took the 
course at the same time. 

Dr. Kazemi’s duties include factory inspections, 
training women factory inspectors, control of in- 
dustrial safety and health conditions for women 
and children, workmen’s compensation, child- 
labor law enforcement, and collection of statistics, 
which, in a way of speaking, is an entire Depart- 
ment of Labor 

Dr. Kazemi received her medical degree from 
the University of Teheran where she specialized in 
pediatrics. She did advanced study in children’s 
diseases in Glasgow, Scotland, at the Royal Hospi- 
tal for Sick Children. At the same time she took 
the veneral post-graduate medical course at 
Glasgow University 

Miss Bibijan, who has a Master of Arts degree 
from the University of Mysore, has been a member 
of the staff in the office of the Commissioner of 
Labor of Mysore since July 1949. Prior to her pro- 
motion she held the title of Lady Investigator. In 
addition to her responsibilities for factory inspec- 
tion of women workers, she was given the assign- 
ment to organize and supervise the research 


section of the office 


Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director of the Women's Bureau, (center), with Miss Bibijan of India (left), and Dr. Kechkineh Kazemi of Iran. 
The trainees were awarded certificates upon completion of their training in the United States. 
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Boston, Mass.—Every AFL craft will be directly 
or indirectly represented at the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Union Industries Show which will 
open its 1952 exposition at Mechanics Hall on 
May 17. 

A graphic example of labor-management cooper- 
ation, the giant show is sponsored by the AFL's 
Union Label Trades Department, and is under th: 
directorship of Ray F. Leheney. Designed to en 
courage better relations between AFL unions and 
their respective employer firms, it is the largest 
labor-management exhibition in the world 
Tobin, Under 
Secretary Michael J. Galvin, and Assistant Secre- 
tary Ralph Wright will attend. The Department 
of Labor will display an exhibit, 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 


“Partners for 
Production for Peace.”’ 


Added to the normal theme of “harmony in 
industrial relations’’ this year is an emphasis on 
exhibitors’ wholehearted cooperation in the Na- 
tion’s defense effort. The show will feature displays 
of union-made consumer goods and demonstra 
tions of union services by expert craftsmen. 

The 1952 Union Industries Show is the seventh 


in a series Which began in Cincinnati in 1938. 


Left: AFL's announcement of the Union 
Industries Show. Below: Artist's sketch of 
the Department of Labor's exhibit to be 
displayed at the show. 
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Machine Tool Industry 
Needs Skilled Workers 


A recent survey of manpower conditions in 181 
machine tool plants disclosed a continuing need for 
skilled and semiskilled machine tool workers, tool 
designers, machinists, floor designers, and a num- 
ber of other occupations essential to defense pro- 
duction 

Thirty-two plants, according to reports for- 
warded by State employment security agencies to 
the Bureau of Employment Security, reported crit- 
ical manpower difficulties. Thirteen plants, which 
in November had reported being behind schedule 
in their production of machine tools for defense, 
indicated that their staffing problems had been re- 
solved or eased significantly 

The Bureau said that, while considerable prog- 
ress had been made by the State employment serv- 
ices IN meeting the increased defense manpower 
requirements of machine tool plants, the machine 
tool manpowel problem was still a serious one. 

Employment in the machine tool industry in- 
creased 22 percent between January 1951 and Jan- 
vary 1952, and is expected to rise another 7 percent 
by July. In January 1952, about 100,000 were em- 
ploved in the industry 

There are many orders for workers which cannot 
be filled in the communities where they are sought. 
Applicants being sought through out-of-area or 
out-of-State recruitment include engine lathe oper- 
ators, hand scrapers, tool makers, milling machine 
operators, planer operators, and turret operators. 

Public employment offices throughout the coun- 
try are giving machine tool establishments prefer- 
ential service. Placements made by these offices in 
reporting establishments comprised 17 percent of 
all new hires in January. In addition, these offices 
are assisting machine tool employers in matters 
such as upgrading, job dilution, and testing. There 
is also increasing evidence that machine tool em- 
plovers, in recognition of the national shortage of 
desired skills, are placing additional emphasis upon 


on-the-job training. 


More Home-Owning Families 
Home-owning families increased from 14 million 
in 1930 to 24 million in 1950. Today 55 out of 100 


families own their homes, according to the Labor 
Yearbook, ‘‘ Mobilizing Labor for Defense.” 


April 1952 





Safety Training Course 
Developed at Bolling Field 


Something new in safety training has been de- 
veloped by the Safety and Personnel Traiming 
Branches of Bolling Field, in cooperation with the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards 
Top supervisory personnel at the Air Force base 
spent 12 davs—Marech 3—-14—studyving Supervi- 
sory Responsibility, Protective Equipment, Fire 
Prevention, Occupational Disease Control, and 
similar subjects pertinent to the operations at 
Bolling Field 

Streamlined in consideration of the limited time 
available for supervisory personnel, this course was 
developed from existing text material used by the 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ Safety Division in con- 
ducting various other tvpes of safety classes in the 
States. Contributing to the success of the course 
was the marked interest and cooperation of the 
participating supervisory personne! 

It is expected that this pilot course at Bolling 
Field will be developed mto a well-rounded but 
accelerated course of study for wide acceptance by 
Federal establishments. Conclusions drawn from 
this original course indicate that more time should 
be allowed for specific sections of the subject mat- 
ter. This is under consideration, and a second pilot 
course has been proposed for Andrews Field To 
begin early in June, the number of hours in this 
course will be extended to 30 

Certificates are being prepared and at a later 
date will be issued to the conferees who completed 


the course 


Maggiolo Appointed Counsel 
For FMCS, Ching Announces 


Walter A. 


general counsel for the Federal Mediation and Con- 


Maggiolo has been appointed as 


ciliation Service, Cyrus S. Ching, Director, re- 
cently announced. Appointed a commissioner of 
conciliation in October 1943, Maggiolo later was 
regional representative of the U. 8. Conciliation 
Service in the New England States. Since then, 
he has served as commissioner of conciliation in 
New York City. 

Maggiolo succeeds Peter Seitz who resigned to 
accept the vice presidency of the Liebmann 
Breweries in New York City. 
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The United States Department of Labor, which 
began its fortieth year of operations on March 4, 
is composed of 10 bureaus and divisions, 6 offices 
within the Department, and 7,428 employees sta- 
tioned in Washington, all the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

It is headed by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin, a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
Under him is an Under Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
and the Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, all appointed by the 
President. Other Office 
appointed by the Secretary. 

In 1913, when it became an Executive Depart- 


Bureau and chiefs are 


ment with Cabinet status after separation from 
the old Department of Commerce and Labor, the 
Department of Labor consisted, at the top level, 
of the Assistant 
Solicitor, and the Bureaus of Immigration, Netu- 
ralization, Labor Statistics, and Children’s Bureau, 
with a total of 2,000 emplovees. 


Secretary, one Secretary, a 


The United States Conciliation Service was es- 
tablished during the new Department’s first vear. 
Since then, however, the Bureaus of Immigration 
and Naturalization and the Conciliation Service 
have been transferred from the Department—Im- 
migration and Naturalization to the Department 
of Justice in 1939, and the Conciliation Service to 
an independent agency status as the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service in 1947. 

Other bureaus and offices added to the Depart- 
ment during its 39-vear history, however, have 
greatly expanded its facilities to carry out the pur- 
pose of the Department, which Congress declared 
to be “‘to foster, promote, and develop the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States, to im- 


Department of Labor 
Begins Fortieth Year 






































prove their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 

On March 4, 1952, the Department was com- 
posed of: 

Operational: Bureau of Apprenticeship, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Bureau of Employment Security (including United 
States Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Service, and the Veterans’ Employment 
Service), Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, Women’s Bureau, Bureau of Veterans’ 
Rights, Bureau of 
Compensation, Employment Compensation Ap- 
peals Board, and the Office of the Solicitor. 

Offices of: International Labor Affairs, Budget 
and Management, Personnel Administration, In- 


Reemployment Emplovees’ 


formation, Defense Manpower Administration, 


and the Library , 


Secretaries of Labor: 


Those who have served the Nation as Secretary 
of Labor include: 

1913-21: William B. Wilson, former Member of 
Congress and for many vears an officer of the 
United Mine Workers, was the first Secretary of 
Labor, serving throughout the two administrations 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

1921-30 
from Pennsylvania, was appointed Secretary in 
1921 by President Warren G. Harding, and served 


James J. Davis, a former iron puddler 


also in the administrations of Presidents Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. 
1930 to become United States Senator from Penn- 


He resigned in 


svlvania. 
1930-33: William N. Doak, for many years an 
official of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 


served from December 9, 1930, to March 4, 1933. 
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This photograph of the heart of the famous Federal Triangle in Washington was taken from the top of the Washington Monument, 
looking northeast. The Department of Labor is in the foreground. Adjoining it, fronted by tall columns, is the Departmental Audi- 
torium, and beyond it is the Interstate Commerce Commission. Every year scores of thousands of visitors to the Monument pass the 
Department of Labor, 14th Street and Constitution Avenue, N. W. Inset: The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 


1933-45: Frances Perkins, New York State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, became the first woman to 
serve in the Cabinet when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt named her Secretary of Labor on March 
4, 1933. She was active in the formulation of 
early New Deal laws and programs, including the 
Wagner-Peyser (USES) Act, the National Labor 
Relations (Wagner) Act, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Social Security Act, the Civ ilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act 
(1936), and the Fair Labor Standards (Federal 
Wage-Hour) Act (1938). She resigned in the early 
summer of 1945, but President Truman soon re- 
called her to Federal Service to become a member 
of the Civil Service Commission, which regulated 
employment practices among the more than 
2,000,000 Federal employees. 

1945-48: On June 30, 1945, Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, a United States District Judge and former 
United States Senator from Washington State, 


became the fifth Secretary of Labor. He served 
throughout the postwar era of labor-management 
disputes. The strain of those troubled times con- 
tributed to his death in office 
on June 10, 1948 

1948- Present: Maurice J. 
Tobin, former Governor of 
Massachusetts and former 
\Mavor of Boston, became the 
sixth Secretary of Labor on 
August13, 1948 

Prominent among Tobin’s 
contributions to the growth 





Osi of the Department was the 

> s establishment of the Defense 

Manpower Administration, 

to mobilize and train workers for the defense effort ; 

and the strengthening of plans and programs of the 

Apprenticeship, Labor Standards, and other Bu- 

reaus engaged in the mobilization of America’s 
resources in the fight against Communism. 





American ILO States 
Meet in Rio in April 


The fifth Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
from April 17 to 30. 

Nineteen western hemisphere countries who are 
members of the ILO have been invited to send to 
the conference tripartite delegations consisting of 
representatives of government, employers, and 
workers. The countries include Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Colombia, Costa 


Guatamala, Mexico, Panama 

A three-item agenda will be considered by the 
delegates covering the application and supervision 
of labor legislation in agricult ure, social security 
achievements and future policy, and methods of 
remuneration of salaried emplovees. Reports on 
these items have been prepared by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

The four previous conferences were held in San- 
tiago de Chile in 1936, Havana, Cuba in 1939, 
Mexico City in 1946, and Montevideo, Uruguay in 
1949. At this vear’s meeting the secretary-general 
of the conference will be the ILO’s director-general, 
David A. Morse, former U. 
Labor. Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of 


S. Under Secretary of 


Labor, will head the United States delegation. 


ILO Dismisses WFTU Charge 
Against U. S. in Rail Dispute 


A recommendation to dismiss charges made by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions that the 
United States 
stricted the trade-union rights of railway workers 


Government had arbitrarily re- 
was made by the Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation of the ILO’s Governing Body, which held 
its one hundred and eighteenth session in March 
in Geneva, Swit erland. The met 
under the chairmanship of Paul Ramadier, who 


committee 


is also chairman of the Governing Body, and 
former French Prime Minister. 
This 


Governing Body without discussion of opposition. 


recommendation was adopted by the 
In its report the committee stated: 

that the President 
ordered sei ure of the railroads and placed them 


“The Government admits 










































under the control of the army, and does not deny 
the charge that the striking workers were ordered 
to return to work on pain of dismissal. It points 
out, however, that in ordering seizure of the rail 
roads, the President acted in accordance with an 
Act of Congress of 1916 which authorized him to 
ensure the continued operation of the railroads in 
the event of war, threat of war, or national eme: 
gency. Such a state of emergency, it states, resulted 
in the United States consequent upon the events in 
Korea. The security of the United Nations forces 
in Korea depends upon the adequate and timely 
delivery of supplies and munitions, and the rail 
play an role in these logis- 


roads important 


istics, It appears clear from the particulars 
supplied by the Government that the action of the 
President in ordering seizure of the railroads did 
not constitute an arbitrary measure intended to 
restrict’ trade-union rights, but was essentially a 
considerations of 


temporary measure dictated by 


public interest.”’ 


President Addresses Delegates 
To National Point 4 Conference 


At the request of a number of national organiva- 
tions interested in private and public programs for 
aiding underdeveloped countries, a National Con- 
ference on International Economic and Social 
Development was held at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington on April 7, 8, and 9. President Truman 
addressed the Conference delegates at their ban- 
quet on April 8. 

The purpose of the conference is to broaden pub- 
lic understanding of programs relative to the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, and to indicate 
the stake and responsibilities of Americans in the 
successful operation of such programs. The Con- 
ference is nonpolitical and nonpartisan. 

Sponsors included leaders in the field of econ- 
nomic and social development—from business, 
agriculture, labor, education, and religious and 
other fields. 

Dr. John A. 


State College, was Chairman of the Conference, 


Hannah, president of Michigan 


and Nelson Rockefeller and Eric Johnston spoke at 
plenary sessions. 
The 


other Federal agencies in planning an exhibit and 


Department of Labor cooperated with 
the distribution of material to conference delegates. 
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Changes, Improvements in Labor Laws Before Legislatures 


Many changes and improvements in labor laws 
have already been considered this vear by a 
number of State legislatures. 

With the exception of the Louisfana Legislature 
which will meet next month, 13 of the 14 State 
legislative bodies meeting in regular session this 
vear have already convened. In addition, Georgia 
and Missouri reconvened their 1951 sessions in 
January 

Labor legislation recommended by Governors 
of the States to their legislatures included: In 
Virginia, increased workmen's compensation bene- 
fits; in Michigan. increased benefits and coverage 
of civil defense volunteers under workmen’s com- 
pensation, a minimum wage law, a fair employ- 
ment practices act, safety rule-making authority 
for the Commissioner of Labor, and establishment 
of grievance procedures for public employees; in 
New Jersey, a State labor relations act, improve- 
ment and extension of the minimum wage law, 
and an equal pay law; in) Massachusetts, an 
increase of the Statutory minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour: and in Mississippi, the creation of 
a labor department 

Bills have been introduced in line with all of 
these recommendations and in additional areas 
of labor legislation 

Current interest in migratory labor problems is 
reflected in the study commission established by 
Michigan's Governor, and in a legislative proposal 
for a similar study in New York. Of related in- 
terest: are bills in Arizona, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York to give workmen's com- 
pensation protection to agricultural workers. 


Coverage for Defense Volunteers 


The movement to being civil defense volunteers 
under workmen's compensation acts is represented 
by bills in Arizona, Maryland, and Michigan. 
Other workmen's compensation bills would in- 
crease benefits in Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, and Virginia. Substantial 
increases in coverage or benefits for occupational 
diseases are proposed in Kentucky, Michigan, and 
Virginia. A Mississippi bill, on the other hand, 
would repeal the workmen’s compensation law, 
and a Georgia bill would repeal the occupational 


disease provisions. 
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Major changes affecting the organization of 
State labor departments are proposed in three 
States. A Mississippi bill would create a Depart- 
ment of Labor, and an Arizona bill would establish 
a Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment headed by a Commissioner of Labor. Safety 
rule-making authority is among the powers granted 
to the Labor Commissioner under both of these 
bills. Under a Michigan bill, the Commissioner 
of Labor would be authorized to adopt and 
enforce industrial safety rules 


$1 Minimum Wage Proposed 


A statutory minimum wage rate of $1 an hour 
has been proposed in New Jersey and New York, 
and a rate of 75 cents an hour in Michigan. 
Massachusetts is considering an increase in the 
present rate from 65 cents to 75 cents. Overtime 
pay after 40 hours a week would also be required 
in these States. All of these rates would apply to 
men, women, and minors 

Child-labor standards would be raised under a 
South Carolina bill which would set an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week for minors under 16, require em- 
plovers to secure birth certificates for minors under 
18, and give the Labor Commissioner authority to 
designate hazardous occupations for minors undet 
18 and adopt regulations to supplement the child- 
labor law 

A Wagner-type State labor relations act has been 
submitted in New Jersey. Union restrictive meas- 
ures have been introduced to prohibit all types of 
union security agreements in Kentucky, and to 
prohibit the closed shop but permit the union shop 
in Maryland. A Virginia bill would amend the 
State’s anticlosed shop law to permit union-shop 
agreements. The New Jersey legislature is con- 
sidering the repeal of compulsory arbitration for 
public utilities. 

Discrimination in employment because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin would be forbidden 
under Arizona and Michigan bills. Existing laws 
would be amended or supplemented to prohibit 
discrimination because of marital status in Massa- 
chusetts, because of membership in the military 
reserves in New York, and against older workers 
in New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island. 
























































Decisions in the following cases were made 
under the Federal Fair Labor Standard Act, 
popularly known as the Wage-Hour Law. 
The Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour ~ 
and Public Contracts Divisions, under Ad- 
ministrator Wm. R. McComb, uncovered 
the violations, and prosecutions were made 
with the assistance of the Solicitor of Labor. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—On a plea of guilty to 
criminally falsifying his records and to other 
charges of wilfully violating the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law, Joseph Klinghoffer, propriete> of the 
Ohio County News Co., newspaper and magazine 
distributor, of Wheeling, has been fined $2,000 in 
the U.S. District Court in that city. 

Other violations to which Klinghoffer pleaded 
guilty and for which he was fined included failure 
to pay the minimum legal wage of 75 cents an hour 
to his employees, failure to pay proper overtime 
compensation, and failure to keep required records. 


Newark, N. J. 


ment makes the operations of coat and suit con- 


When their own mismanage- 


tractors unprofitable, the contractors must not 
expect to recoup losses by underpaying employees, 
the Federal District Court in Newark held while 
imposing fines totaling $1,375 on three manu- 
facturers of ladies’ coats and suits who had violated 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law. 

The court asserted that the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law was aimed at preventing just such 
‘cut-throat”’ practices as had lead the M & C Coat 
Co. Inc., Hoboken, the Wear Manufacturing Co., 
East Newark, and the H. C. Coat Co. of Hoboken, 
to fail to pay overtime and to falsify wage and 


hour records which must be kept for all employees 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Lane, S. C. 
plovees after they had testified in a wage-hour 


A firm which fired five of its em- 


criminal case against company heads has been 
ordered to rehire the workers if they want their 
jobs back. 

The discharged employees testified, in April 


10 


Recent Wage Hour Cases .. . 





1951, against Hiram W. and Silas H. Baggett, 
owners of the Lane Lumber Co., which operates a 
sawmill, planer mill, dry kiln, and lumber yard at 
Lane, S. C. The Baggetts were acquitted, but 3 
davs later the employees who had given testimony 
lost their jobs. Injunction proceedings to restore 
the jobs of the dismissed personnel were brought 
on their behalf, under provisions of the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law. 

The Federal District Court at Florence, S. C., 
issued an order in February of this vear directing 
the Baggetts and a third emplover, W. T. Baggett, 
named in the civil case only, to reemploy those 
discharged if they are willing and able to work, 
to pay them at current wage rates, and not to 
discharge or otherwise discriminate against these 
emplovees or any others who may have participated 
in the criminal case. 

Administrator McComb pointed out that em- 
plovees who take part in any proceeding related 
to the Wage-Hour Law are protected by that law 
against retaliatory action on the part of emplovers. 


Newark, N. J. 


nearly three-quarters of the road building on New 


Seven contractors who handled 


Jersey’s new turnpike have agreed to pay $16,- 
958.58 to 117 of their emplovees who were not 
paid for overtime work as required by the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law or who worked for less than the 
required minimum wage of 75 cents an hour. 

MeComb that 


and janitors were among those who got less than 


Administrator said watchmen 
75 cents an hour from turnpike contractors, while 
rodmen, engineers, transitmen, truck drivers, well 
drillers, and working foremen worked more than 
40 hours a week without receiving overtime pay. 

“Some of the contractors on New Jersey’s super- 
highway claimed they didn’t know the 60-hour 
workweek went out when Congress passed the 
Wage and Hour Law in 1938,” McComb com- 
mented. “Others were misinformed on which em- 
plovees were entitled to overtime pay.” 

Men on construction survey crews are generally 
covered by the law and must receive time and 
one-half for overtime beyond 40 hours in a week. 


Labor Information Bulletin 
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Judge J. Warren Madden, of the U. S. Court of Claims, 
administers the oath of office to Peterson. 





ivar H. Peterson 
Becomes NLRB Member 


Ivar H. Peterson, of Arlington, Va., has taken 
office as a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. He has been executive assistant to 
Senator Wayne L. Morse (R) of Oregon since 1948. 

Peterson was appointed by President Truman 
to fill the vacancy on the Board left by the res- 
ignation of James J. Reynolds, Jr., who returned 
to private industry. Peterson will serve until 
August 27, 1956. 

Now on the Board are Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog, and Members John M. Houston, Abe 
Murdock, Paul L. Stvles, and Peterson. 

The oath of office was administered to Peterson 
by Judge J. Warren Madden of the U.S. Court of 
Claims, who was the first Chairman of the Board. 

Peterson first came to the NLRB as an assistant 
attorneys in 1938. He served 7% vears, rising to 
assistant general counsel of the Board before he 
resigned in 1946 to accept a position as assistant 


director of the Employee-Employver Relations 








Department of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. He resigned this post in October 1948, to 
accept the position of executive assistant to 
Senator Morse. 

Born in Finland, he came to the United States 
when he was 6 vears old and later became a 
naturalized citizen. He is a graduate of State Col- 
lege of Washington and Duke University Law 
School. In college, he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, the national scholastic honor society. He 
is 40 vears old, and married. 
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NLRB Revokes Certification 
Of UE at Sunbeam Electric 





The National Relations Board, in the 
first action of its kind, has revoked a certification 


Labor 


of a parent national union as the bargaining repre- 
sentative for a group of 2,875 employees in a 
Chicago, Ill., plant, because the local active among 
the employees had not filed non-Communist affi- 
davits for all of its officers when the certification 
was issued 

The Board also vacated its order in a companion 
case where it had directed the employer to bargain 
with the union 

The unions involved in the case are the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(VE), unaffiliated, and its L®ecal 1150. 
plover is the Sunbeam Corp., of Chicago, a manu- 


The em- 


facturer of electrical appliances 

The UE was certified as the majority representa- 
tive of production employees at the Sunbeam plant 
in April 1950, after it had won a Board election 
At that time, Local 
1150 appeared to be in compliance with the non- 


recuested by the employer. 


Communist affidavit and the other filing reqnire- 
ments of the act, on the basis of the documents 
filed by the union with the Board. 

Thereafter, the UE filed charges that the com- 
pany had illegally refused to bargain with it after 
the certification. The Board ordered the company 
to bargain 

However, on October 24, 1951, new information 
caused the Board to reconsider the compliance 
status of Local 1150. It found that the local had 
never been in compliance, because certain persons 
found to be officers of the local had not filed the 
required non-Communist affidavits. These officers 
were the local’s three trustees and its sergeant-at- 
arms. The union had not mentioned them in the 
affidavit in which it was supposed to list all its 
officers, as required by Board rules. 

The Board then issued a notice to the unions to 
show cause why the bargaining order and certifica- 
tion should not be revoked. Both the employer 
and the unions filed responses. After considering 
these arguments, the Board revoked the bargain- 
ing order and certification 

The decision was signed by Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and Board Members John M. Houston and 
Abe Murdock. 





































































what will happen in labor 








Expiration of Union Contracts ' 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Painting and Decorating Contractors Assn. of Los Ange- 
les County, Calif., 


Labor) 


Painters (American Federation of 


CHEMICALS 
American Cyanamid Company, Pearl River, N. Y., Chem- 
ical Workers (AFL). 
American Enka Corporation, Enka, N. 
ers (AFL). 
C. K. Williams and Company, East St 
cal Workers (AFL). 


CLocKS AND WATCHES 


C., Textile Work- 


Louis, Il., 


Chemi- 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Ill., Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Workers (Independent 
APPLIANCES 


Wayne, 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND 


Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Ind., 
Electrical Workers (Ind. 

National Electrical Products Corporation, Ambridge, Pa., 
Electrical Workers (AFL). 

Merral 

Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Conn., Machinists (AFL). 


FABRICATED Propucts 


Company, Stamford, 


Foop AND KINDRED PRopUCcTS 
Oscar Mayer Packing Company, Madison, Wis., Meat 
Cutters (AFL). 
FURNITURE AND FUXTURES 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill., Up- 
holsterers (AFL). 
HoTEets AND RESTAURANTS 
Hotel Association of New York City, Ine., New York, 
N. Y., New York Hotel Trades Council (AFL). 
MacuiInery (Except ELectRIcal 
Carter Carburetor Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., Auto 


Workers (CIO). 
York Corporation, York, Pa., lee Machinery 


Ind.). 


Independ- 


ent Employees’ Association 


PAPER AND ALLIED PROpUCTS 


Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio, Pulp Workers 


(AFL). 
PETROLEUM 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Beaumont, Tex., Oil 
Workers (CIO). 
Primary Mertaut INpUSTRIES 
General Steel Castings Corporation, Granite City, IIL, 
Steelworkers (CIO). 
G. H. R. Foundry Division, Dayton Malleable Iron 


Company, Dayton, Ohio, Electrical Workers (Ind. 


Affiliation as shown is 


Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 


as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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PRINTIN( 


Graphic Arts Association of Michigan, Ine., Detroit 


Bookbinders (AFL). 


RuBE 
B. F. Goodrich 
Labor Union (AFL). 


Bowling Alley Proprietors Association of Greater Chicag 


AFL). 


Ine 


Building Service 


Company, 


+ AND 
PRopUcTS 


3ER 


SERVICES 


Emplovees 


Watertow! 






in May 


PUBLISHING 


Mic! 


Mass., 


Federa 


SHiPBUILDING 
Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company—Chester 
Pa.— Boilermakers (AFL 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLAss 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company--Interstate— Glass 
Workers (CIO 
TeExTILE Mitt Propvucts 
Lincoln Mills of Alabama-—Huntsvil Ala Pextile 
Workers CIO 
TRANSPORTATION 
Chicago Transit Authoritv— Chicago ll.— Street an 


Electric Railway Emp 


UTILITIES 


Potomac Electric Power 


AFI 


lovees 
ELECTRIC AND 


Companys 


(AS 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Electrical Utility Emplovees Union of Washington 
D. C. (Ind 
Conferences—Conventions 

May 12-— United Packinghouse Workers (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Denver, Colo 

May 12—International Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
(American Federation of Labor New York, N. ¥ 

May 13 United Steelworkers of America (CIO Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Mav 13-—Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
ClO Atlantic Citv, N. J 

May 13—lowa State Federation of Labor (AFL Des 
Moines, lowa 

May 16—Kansas State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Wichita, Kans 

May 17—Union Label Trades Department AFI 
Boston, Mass 

May 19—Missouri State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Jefferson City, Mo 

May 1%— New Jersey State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

May 19—Virginia State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Norfolk, Va. 

May 26—-Arkansas State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Little Rock, Ark. 

May 26— Tennessee State Federation of Labor (AFL 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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‘te e Some Current Publications 

a ‘ . . . . 
(Fe N Women’s Chances for Advancement in Business and Indus- 
ae >, try.—Women’s Bureau Leaflet No. 14. Offers some tips to 
cS 4 the career-minded woman who desires to further her advance- 


5 ment in business and industry. $1.50 per 100 

Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers and Helpers. July 1, 1951.— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1052. Wages and hours of union motor- 
truck drivers and helpers in 77 cities are discussed in this report. 41 pp. 25 cents. 


Community Services for Older People.—Prepared by the Community Proj- 
ect for the Aged of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, this book is 
a study of the needs of older people in a large metropolitan area It offers an 
integrated plan for meeting these needs. Publishers are Wilcox & Follett of 
Chicago, Ill. 240 pp. Retail price: $3.00. 


Handbook of Emergency Defense Activities; October 1951-March 1952 
Edition.—General Services Administration. Marking its third edition, this 
handbook is a guide to Federal agencies whose functions are devoted to mobili- 


zation or to other related phases of the defense program 119 pp. 30 cents. 


Codetermination in Western Germany.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial 
No. R. 2068. Reprinted from the December 1951 Vonthly Labor Review. 


Ss pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Curreney sent at sender’s risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


news about labor and government, forthe and international labor news 
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